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"BORIS GODOUNOFF 



BY KXJBT SCHINDLER 



>> 



With " Boris Godounoff , " a drama of the Russian peo- 
ple, a new type of " historical opera " has been founded; 
far from the stereotyped pattern of Halevy's and Meyer- 
beer's ambiguous and artificial creations, this is a work of 
the simple and compelling logic of a master playwright, in 
which the great emotional forces, the revolutionizing senti- 
ments of a period are depicted through the medium of music. 

There have been great musical geniuses who summed up 
every development that had gone before; of this type were 
Bach and Mozart. Then there were those volcanic tempera- 
ments, those prophetic minds who definitely formulated 
new ideals — Monteverde, Gluck, Beethoven, and Wagner, 
and among these must be included the Russian Moussorgsky, 
who with clear purpose steered the ship of art, as he said, 
" unto new shores." Moussorgsky was not only a wonder- 
ful composer individually, but behind him lay the unex- 
plored musical wealth of the great Slav nation — a mine of 
rhythmically and melodically unusual folk-songs ; of Byzan- 
tine church-chants flavoring of the mysterious early Chris- 
tian period; of old bard tunes, rhapsodical and full of 
grandeur ; of new and violent vocal inflections rooted in the 
dialects of a rich and varied language. While Tschaikowsky 
had adapted his Russian nature to the cosmopolitan sur- 
roundings in which he lived, his poor and obscure con- 
temporary (for Moussorgsky was little known outside of 
Russia till long after his death) built the edifice of his art 
on purely racial grounds. 

It was this intimate love of his own people that led Mous- 
sorgsky to base his greatest work, " Boris," on a play by 
Pushkin, the poet who " took Russia away from the arti- 
ficiality of the eighteenth century and revealed the possibili- 
ties of native material in the native tongue." And as the 
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intense humanism of Moussorgsky 's art made it a graphic 
reflection of his own experiences as well as of the life of his 
nation, a knowledge of the man in the artist is essential to an 
understanding of his work. 

Modest Petrovitch Moussorgsky was born in Karevo, a 
village two hundred miles south of St. Petersburg, on the 
28th of March of the year 1839, as the son of simple people 
belonging to the small nobility. Here he passed his child- 
hood to his tenth year in the midst of fields and forests, the 
typical Russian landscape, in intimate touch with nature and 
the life of the peasants. His father and mother were both 
very musical, and his mother it was who first taught him 
the piano. The young Moussorgsky had a strong and vivid 
imagination which was nourished by the Russian fairy-tales, 
so highly colored and barbarically gorgeous in their pictur- 
ing, which he heard from the lips of his " Njanja," the nurse. 
At an early age he used to sit down and improvise at the 
piano on these fairy-tales. The devotion of the boy to his 
mother was of the tenderest kind. In later years he used 
to speak of her as " a saint," and his impressive cradle 
song is inscribed to her memory. In 1849, when he was ten 
years old, his father sent him to St. Petersburg, where he 
first went to a preparatory school, later to a high school for 
noblemen. He kept on with his piano studies, developing a 
remarkable proficiency; and through an old priest, who 
taught him in religion, he came to know about the old Greek 
liturgical chants and about the music of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a knowledge which benefited him much in later years. 
He also learned German and Latin and showed marked in- 
terest for the study of history, of German philosophy and 
psychology. When, in 1856, he entered the Preobrajenki 
Regiment, he soon became very popular through his lovable 
character and his many accomplishments, both among his 
comrades and in social circles. 

At this time he became acquainted with Dargomyszky, the 
greatest Russian composer of those days, whose fine per- 
sonality and high ideals made a profound impression on 
the young man, and at whose house he met all the young 
composers of the day. Dargomyszky, mature alike in his 
work and years, had developed the theory in his new opera, 
" The Guest of the Stone," that the musical sound should be 
the exact translation of the spoken word. This was, of 
course, very much the same idea that Richard "Wagner car- 
vol. cxcvii. — no. 687 17 
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ried out when in " Die Meistersinger " he let Eva and 
Magdalene, David and Hans Sachs, sing in vocal inflections 
conforming absolutely to the inflections of the speaking voice, 
a principle which, naturally, led to very different results 
when applied to the Russian language, so rich in sonority, 
so changeful in modulations. "While Dargomyszky 's " Guest 
of Stone "impresses one to-day as dry and theoretical, it was 
left to Moussorgsky, who eagerly absorbed Dargomyszky 's 
axioms and instructions, to carry this idea of musical nat- 
uralism to its utmost convincing conclusions. 

Moussorgsky now began to compose larger works, and in 
1860 Anton Rubinstein conducted an orchestral Scherzo of 
his in St. Petersburg. Already the year before Moussorgsky 
had sent his resignation to the regiment, feeling that his 
musical calling needed his entire and undivided devotion. 
No advice from his family or his friends was of any avail; 
the examples of Cui and Lermontoff, the poet, that were 
held up to prove to him that art and service in the army 
could be combined, failed to impress him. He said, " I am 
not Lermontoff; I cannot serve two masters." This resolu- 
tion was in one respect most dangerous to Moussorgsky, 
because, not being blessed with worldly means, he was de- 
prived of an assured income and soon faced grave financial 
troubles. These sorrows, together with the strain of his 
feverish zeal in music, led very soon to a nervous breakdown, 
and he had to be removed to the country, where his mother 
had remarried after the death of his father. From now on 
for the rest of his life Moussorgsky 's health was frail, his 
manners feverish, restless, irregular, and his sensitiveness 
high strung to a degree. In the mean time he worked on 
a grand opera on the subject of Flaubert's " Salammbo." 
This work was never finished, but a great many of its melo- 
dies have been rescued, being incorporated in " Boris 
Godounoff " and in the religious cantata " Joshua." In 
the white heat of his enthusiasm he scorned the advice of 
his friends to acquire a better knowledge of musical tech- 
nique, because he mistakenly confounded technique with con- 
ventionalism and because he was too full of inspiration to 
wait for the years of dry preparatory work, and, further, 
because he believed that a new path can only be found by 
creating a new style together with a new inspiration. 

The year 1865 forms a turning-point in his composing. 
His mother, Julia Ivanovna, had died, and in the days of 
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deepest emotion that sent his mind wandering back to the 
early days of his childhood he wrote his " Cradle Song of 
the Poor " and dedicated it to the memory of his mother. 
Here a new type of song is created; it is a picture of real 
life, a genre scene of the deepest meaning, this song of the 
peasant mother bent over the child, wailing and lamenting 
the doom to which it is predestined in the small and pre- 
scribed circuit of its life. From 1866 to 1868 Moussorgsky 
lives again in the country and comes once more in touch with 
the peasant population ; and in the new light of the ideal that 
Dargomyszky inculcated in him, he sees a new beauty in the 
Russian peasant songs, in the simple and direct utterances 
of these village types. A little episode became of momentous 
interest in his life development : by chance he witnessed un- 
seen from his window a scene where a poor little wretch, 
the village simpleton, makes love to the beautiful Ivanovna, 
the belle of the village. The touching and throbbing ac- 
cents of this poor, loveless, feeble-minded creature, the 
direct truth that speaks out of his instinctive passion, made 
a profound impression on Moussorgsky. 

And he tries to embody this little scene exactly as he has 
witnessed it in a song for which he wrote both words and 
music. This incident is used in " Boris Godounoff " most 
effectively, and because of its importance it is, perhaps, worth 
while to recall the fact that the Russian country people treat 
these unfortunate " yourodivy," the village simpletons, of 
which they have so many, with awe and superstitious rever- 
ence, believing that they have divine foresight, an idea that 
is to some extent borne out by science, which claims that 
their lack of intellect is often compensated by a keener in- 
tuition. 

The witnessing of this pathetic little drama inspires him 
to a further resolution in his work. He will from now on 
not only seek to make the song an exact translation of the 
spoken word, but he will try to reveal through music those 
instinctive hidden undercurrents of emotion which lie be- 
neath the veneer of civilization and which psychologists 
study in the insane and feeble-minded. He will thus, with his 
music, approach mysterious thresholds which among poets 
only Shakespeare dared to cross. The culmination of these 
efforts of Moussorgsky was to be the mad scene of " Boris 
Godounoff." But not everything in Moussorgsky 's work 
deals with sad and gruesome things. He shares with some 
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of the great men. of Russian literature the reverse side of 
the national character — a keen sense of humor and mockery. 
A delightful specimen of this side of his talent is a character 
song called " The Seminarist," in which he shows the 
troubles of a young student of theology, who, under the 
watchful eyes of his teacher, the priest, essays a flirtation 
with the latter 's daughter, is caught and drastically pun- 
ished and now tries to repeat his Latin lesson of irregular 
verbs, while choked with sobs and haunted by vivid, un- 
pleasant memories. 

Even more amusing and original is another song called 
" The Peep Show," a kind of musical pamphlet in which 
he lets the five most important music critics of St. Peters- 
burg pass by as in a camera obscura, each one parodied in 
a good-natured way. There is Famyntsine, the classic, for 
whom great music ends with Mozart. There is Pifi Tolstoi, 
who raves about Patti and dances an ecstatic waltz to the 
air of " Patti-Patti, " and there is Zaremba prostrated be- 
fore the genius of Wagner. This musical pamphlet, in its 
humor and bonhomie, was an immense success. What Mous- 
sorgsky would have done had he finished the music to 
Gogol's comedy, " The Marriage," we cannot tell. He 
completed but one act, in which he realized a verisimilitude 
in reproducing the types of the Russian bourgeoisie, faithful 
alike in manner of speech and of action, that strikes us to- 
day, forty-five years later, as extremely modern and really 
ahead of the times. But he gave up the work on this musical 
comedy when the idea of setting to music Pushkin 's historical 
drama " Boris Godounoff " was proposed to him by the 
actor Nikolsky, whom he met at the house of his intimate 
friend Stassof at St. Petersburg. At Stassof's house he 
also met Rimsky-Korsakoff, with whom he liked to discuss 
music and with whom in later years he even shared an 
apartment. 

In September, 1868, he started to work on " Boris." The 
first act was already finished in November, and in the fall 
of 1869 the first version was completed. He orchestrated 
it in the subsequent winter, and the circle of musicians that 
first heard it received it with great enthusiasm because it 
seemed to carry out the ideals of the young Russian school 
desiring absolute veracity and minute reproduction of life. 
His friends, though, unanimously objected to the absence of 
the female element and of a love story in the opera, which 
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he remedied by inventing the scene of the Polish Princess 
Marina and by giving such subordinate personages as the 
hostess and the little Tsarevitch (played by a woman) sev- 
eral arias to sing. He had the good taste, though, to keep 
these arias in the folk-song style, thus preserving the unity 
of the opera's historical character. 

In February, 1873, the second act was produced on a 
private stage, and owing to its success the entire work was 
taken up at the Imperial Theater, where the first perform- 
ance took place on the 24th of January, 1874. It had an 
enormous success, especially with the younger generation, 
the progressive faction of the students. Twenty per- 
formances were given, but, much to the grief of the com- 
poser a great many scenes, because of court intrigue, were 
censored as revolutionary and had to be omitted. Just for 
a few weeks the life of the composer had seemed to reach 
a climax of recognition and success, but from now on one 
disappointment succeeded another. The only real gleam of 
hope that still shone into his life was a message of appre- 
ciation from Franz Liszt, who had received through mutual 
friends a set of children's songs called " The Child's 
Nursery " in which Moussorgsky had noted the little joys 
and troubles of child life with an accuracy and fidelity to 
detail hitherto unheard of. Liszt sent Moussorgsky word 
that he was enchanted with it and wanted to transcribe it 
for the piano. 

During the last seven years of Moussorgsky 's life he 
worked on another opera taken from Russian history and 
dealing with the conspiracy of the Khovanskis. Its Russian 
title is " Khovantchina. " He did not live to complete this, 
although some parts of it were given under the direction 
of Balakireff during Moussorgsky 's lifetime. The work 
was actually finished by Rimsky-Korsakoff, who also re- 
orchestrated a great many parts of " Boris " to suit the 
exigencies of large opera-houses. The service that Rimsky- 
Korsakoff tried to render the memory of his comrade is of 
questionable value. Rimsky was not a big enough man to 
realize the beauty and originality of Moussorgsky 's genius, 
and he often tried to cover and soften what seemed to him 
harshness, but what was really visionary audacity and the 
force of inspiration. His corrections, although giving higher 
color, often detracted from the vigor of Moussorgsky 's 
drawing. 
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Over the last few years of Moussorgsky 's life it is well to 
pass quickly. The story is too sad. Deep melancholy had 
settled on him, and he was so poor that in order to make a 
living he had to take up inferior clerical work in the various 
ministerial departments and was obliged to accept a position 
as accompanist in a singing-school. 

When he returned to St. Petersburg in 1880, he was al- 
ready desperately ill and addicted to the use of cognac. 
His friends tried to raise money for him by giving a con- 
cert of his own compositions in February, 1881, but it was 
too late: and a few days later he had to be taken to the 
military hospital, where he died on the 16th of March, 1881. 

The story of " Boris Godounoff " is founded on some facts 
in Russian history between the years 1598-1605. It is the 
story of the False Dimitri, used by many dramatists, among 
them the German, Schiller, and the Russian, Pushkin; 
and it is the text of the latter author which forms the basis 
of Moussorgsky 's libretto, but certain scenes were written 
by Moussorgsky himself after descriptions by the historian, 
Karamzine. After the death of Ivan the Terrible, Feodor, the 
feeble-minded brother of the Tsar, had ascended the throne ; 
and there being only an infant son, Dimitri, Boris, the brother- 
in-law of Feodor, was made regent and tutor of the child. 
Before the opening of the opera the gruesome deed had al- 
ready taken place — that is, the murder of the Tsarevitch 
Dimitri in the church of Ouglitch at the hidden instigation 
of Boris, who knows that he thus paves for himself the way 
to the throne. Feodor meanwhile has died, and when the cur- 
tain rises the scene is the monastery of Novo-Dvejtchi near 
Moscow, whereto Boris has retired, professing that he will 
not accept the crown. A great crowd of country people, 
ignorant and docile, pour into the courtyard, driven by pre- 
fects and Boi'ars to implore Boris to become their Tsar. This 
blind multitude is a mere tool in the hands of the noblemen. 
The next scene shows the coronation of Boris on the Krem- 
lin, where, though surrounded by the cheers of his subjects, 
the new Tsar, haunted by his deed, is sad and filled with 
ominous forebodings. This ends the prologue of the opera. 

The first scene of Act I. reveals a cell in a monastery of 
Moscow at night. The venerable monk, Pimenn, is in the 
act of finishing his chronicle of the history of Russia, in 
which he has described the murder of the Tsarevitch Dimitri. 
A young novice, Gregory, who shares the cell, awakes from 
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obsessing dreams of ambition, and Pimenn, to quiet him tells 
him of the vanity of earthly power and how even those who 
wear the crown are not free from sorrow. While speak- 
ing of the murder of Dimitri the old monk mentions the 
fact that the Tsarevitch, had he lived, would have been exact- 
ly the same age as the young monk Gregory now is. In- 
stantly an idea flares up in the mind of the fanatic novice; 
he persuades himself that he is God's instrument to bring 
just punishment upon Boris and to avenge the death of the 
Tsarevitch. 

The second scene of the first act is at a village inn near 
the Lithuanian frontier, where the authorities are seeking 
the fugitive young monk, who is stirring up the people by 
proclaiming that he is the young Dimitri. They find Gregory 
in the company of two jolly vagabond friars, but he escapes 
through the window bound for the Polish frontier. The 
second act is in Polish Lithuania, where a great festival 
is being held at the Castle of Sandomir. Marina, a Polish 
princess, urged on by her Jesuit advisers, has received the 
false Dimitri hospitably, seeing in him a means to strike at 
the Eussian throne. Dimitri, who has fallen in love with 
Marina, is stirred by her to his utmost ambition. She says 
that only when«he becomes Tsar of Eussia will she marry 
him. The next scene, in the palace of the Tsar Boris, in the 
nursery of the Imperial children, is an intimate picture of 
tender home life, offering opportunities for charming chil- 
dren songs and nursery ditties. Here the Tsar is seen in 
his human aspect as a grave and affectionate father capable 
of the deepest love for his children. Yet always the shadow 
of his crime moves beside him. He hears through the sly 
and cunning Boi'ar Chouisky, of an uprising at the frontier 
and of the appearance of a young man claiming to be Dimitri. 
Doubts arise in his soul as to whether his commands were 
actually carried out and if the Tsarevitch may not really 
still be alive. Left alone, a growing horror seizes him ; the 
ghost of the murdered child seems to arise before his eyes — 
a vision he seeks in vain to repel — and with a prayer to God 
for forgiveness he sinks down fainting. 

The next scene is the death of Boris. For reasons of 
operatic expediency the scene has been put at the end of 
the opera, a proceeding which is legitimate because the com- 
poser himself at one time had proposed the arrangement. 
In the great vaulted hall of the Kremlin the Duma of the 
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Boi'ars is assembled to discuss the punishment of the usurper 
Dimitri. They have not caught him yet, but they are already 
planning what mode of death to choose. There they sit in 
solemn session in their sumptuous robes and furs when 
Boris, still in the throes of his terrible vision, appears, hag- 
gard and haunted. The old monk, Pimenn, enters, the chron- 
icler of the first act, who, in the midst of intrigue 
and lying ambition, typifies Truth in this drama. He re- 
counts to the Tsar a miracle of the restoring of sight to a 
blind peasant who made a pilgrimage to the grave of the 
dead Dimitri. While this proves the actual death of the 
Tsarevitch and the falsity of the pretender's claim, it only 
intensifies the mystic terror by which Boris is obsessed. 
He completely collapses under the clear gaze of the old 
monk, feeling that Pimenn reads the guilt in his soul. His 
attendants, seeing that his end is near, send for his little 
son to receive his benediction, and they then clothe Boris in 
the Imperial Skima, the funeral shroud of the Tsars. Boris 
dies. 

The last scene, as Moussorgsky planned it, shows us the 
highway to Moscow on which on a bitter cold winter day 
the pretender is advancing with his troops toward the capi- 
tal. A group of peasant serfs have caught an Imperial 
messenger and vent their rage upon him. Children are 
tormenting a poor feeble-minded lad, a " yourodivy," as 
they call them in Russia. The two vagabond friars of the 
scene in the inn again appear, seeking to rouse the people 
to revolt, with the result that a new storm of fury breaks 
out. In their frenzy they seize upon two Jesuits who are 
accompanying the victorious army of the false Dimitri (who 
is, in fact, the Jesuits' tool). While they are about to tear 
in pieces these monks the pretender appears riding at the 
head of his troops and proclaiming freedom and forgive- 
ness to all. Equally frantic patriotism succeeds the out- 
burst of fury, and cheering and shouting, the multitude joins 
the advancing army. Only the poor idiot boy remains be- 
hind, and while the snow falls more and more thickly he sits 
alone, sending forth his sorrowful plaint: " Fall, fall, bitter 
tears, weep, soul of the righteous ! The enemy approaches, 
blood will flow, fire will rage. Woe on Russia! Weep, ye 
starving people ! ' ' 

In reviewing the life-work of Moussorgsky we find a va- 
riety of novel aspects that distinguish it, as well as a wide 
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range of themes that his work comprises; we find poignant 
pathos and delightful humor, strong dramatic contrasts on 
one side, and again, when needed, the monotony of an in- 
cessant invariable rhythm, the refined subtle charm of the 
children songs, and a barbaric stirring force in the folk 
scenes of his operas. With an extraordinarily precise vision 
he draws the musical pictures of a Russian landscape in the 
charm of spring and summer or in the grim clutches of 
Russia's frosty winter, and more in particular the picture of 
the Russian village in all the phases of peasant life, showing 
the mother and the child, the beggar and the " yourodivy," 
the young lovers, and the sad housewives, the Jews, and 
the monks. Such interior scenes as the pompous assembly of 
the peasant family at a holiday celebration, or the jollities 
of a village inn, are drawn by him with humor and precision. 
Moussorgsky always needs a pictorial vision to inspire 
him to music; his understanding of musical truth means 
absolute adherence to life, absolute nature-likeness. This 
is decidedly a limitation of his talent, a one-sidedness that 
he shares with Berlioz and with Richard Strauss. He al- 
ways has in view a goal not purely musical; the idea of 
thematic development, as it forms an intrinsic part of sym- 
phonic composition, never appeals to him. His strict ad- 
herence to the inflections of the Russian spoken word leads 
him to a liberty and freedom from regular rhythms hitherto 
unheard of. There is no regularity of musical periods corre- 
sponding to each other, as in the classical masters, and there 
are continual changes of bar and tempo such as nobody had 
dared to write up to his time. It means boldness, indeed, on 
the part of Moussorgsky in the year 1868, to change the bar 
twenty-three times inside of one song (No. 1 of the children 
songs) ; to-day we have become accustomed to such proceed- 
ing through the modernists of France and Germany; yet 
none of these followers have done it with so much logic as 
Moussorgsky, who merely sought after the most correct 
musical notation of the speech of the people. Modern musical 
explorers of Russia, who, like Madame Lineff, have traveled 
through the peasant districts, taking down the Russian folk 
songs by means of the phonograph, have stated scientifical- 
ly how variable and flexible the character of the Russian 
folk melos is. "We have become accustomed to the celebrated 
five-four rhythm of Tschaikowsky's " Pathetique," but 
by acquaintance with the work of Moussorgsky one learns 
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another typical Russian rhythm, the seven-four, and Rim 
sky's fairy opera entrances with its pompous and stately 
eleven-four that is as old as the oldest Slavonic traditions. 

A new and fertile soil of exploration Moussorgsky had be- 
fore him when with his keen ears and scrutinizing eyes he 
watched the country people at work and in song. He had 
caught as well the weird melodic outline of the Russian 
lament or wail, the strange incantations of those bards or 
" Rhapsodes " that now, as centuries ago, wander through 
the plains of Russia singing the old ballads and folk songs 
or lamenting at the funeral of the dead in long-drawn-out 
melodious phrases that are like the falling of tears. Mous- 
sorgsky 's songs are the songs of the soil. His spirit of ob- 
servation, of musical experimentation, let him describe the 
very graphic movements and gestures of the Moujik or 
Russian peasant in music, an achievement that helps the 
dramatic effectiveness of the folk scenes of his operas great- 
ly. The idiom of the Russian folk song had so completely 
become his own that it is hard to say in his work where the 
nature product stops and where his own invention begins. 
Par from blaming him for relying thus upon the nation's 
resources, we ought to admire the truth and strength of his 
unconscious atavistic music heritage which allowed him to 
speak with the original force of the people, a spokesman of 
the dumb millions. Many other Russian composers have 
used the treasure hold of folk songs, but none like Mous- 
sorgsky without tainting and soiling them, without adding 
the smallness of individual taste to the pure gold of the 
people's own greatest possession. 

This is exactly the corner where Moussorgsky grips us 
with his boundless love of truth and this is why his work, 
although strictly national in its idiom, reaches far over the 
Russian boundaries in its appeal to the entire civilized world. 
It is a singular power of music that it can convey the very 
soul essence of a nation even to those who have never come 
in any touch with it and who do not understand its language. 

In " Boris Grodounoff " the " people " are actually in the 
foreground of the happenings, the great masses are real- 
ly the principal actor; at first dumb, oppressed, easily 
guided, then stirred up, threatening, finally in open revolt 
and jubilant war spirit. The strong veracity of these folk 
scenes can be likened without blasphemy to such eternal 
masterpieces as Shakespeare's " Coriolanus " and " Julius 
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Caesar." And in all dramatic music there is nothing as near 
to " Macbeth " as the specter scene of " Boris." 

One important innovation is that Moussorgsky uses prin- 
cipally prose diction instead of verse, which makes possible 
the intense realism of his style, and which permits him to 
faithfully picture scenes of every-day life. His acts begin 
without elaborate orchestral preludes, and the music ends 
with the falling of the curtain; in fact, his self-imposed 
restraint keeps him from drawing one more line or inventing 
one more melody than is actually demanded by the situation. 
The idea of spinning out or developing themes symbolical- 
ly, as "Wagner did, is entirely excluded from his operatic 
credo. On the contrary, it is to the singers, the actual ex- 
ponents of the dramatic message, that supremacy is given. 
Much attention is paid to the acting not only of the soloists, 
but also of the chorus, and the gestures are often indicated 
by the music itself. 

Since Wagner's death there is no work that has so stirred 
the musical world through its freedom from convention, its 
direct truth, and its compelling sincerity; and a singular 
pathos is attached to the fact that " Boris " was written 
forty-three years ago, but only came to the knowledge of 
the international public since the sumptuous performances 
in Paris in 1908. Since then the work has been given in 
Italian in both Monte Carlo and Milan, and is shortly to be 
heard in New York. This wider recognition of Moussorg- 
sky 's genius, which only began when his ideals struck fire 
from the susceptible musicians of France, has meant nothing 
less than a reawakening of musical conscience by this nat- 
uralist in art, who declared: " I want Truth above all! To 
seek and find these treasures hidden in the masses and in 
individuals which no hand as yet has touched, and to feed 
hungering humanity with them as with a wholesome food, 
this is the artist's problem and the joy of joys. Art is not 
a goal, but the means to talk to one 's brethren ! ' ' 

Kurt Schindlee. 



